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Boyle's Law relating to the volume of
gases at fixed temperatures gave a new
impetus to chemistry and began an
era of chemical experiment on a vastly
different plane from the methods of
the old alchemists who worked in
haphazard fashion and were chiefly
concerned with discovering how to
transform base metals into gold.

Other men worked on the same
principles as Boyle, and by experi-
ment and research steady progress was
made. Among the great names that
stand out during the century following
Boyle's work was a Frenchman,
Antoine Lavoisier (1743-1794). He
first came into public notice by winning
a prize offered for the best method of
lighting Paris, and was later made
director of powder works under the
Government.

Lavoisier gave proofs that matter is
indestructible and showed that any
chemical action could be expressed by
an equation. The system of naming
chemicals in the way we do to-day was
first begun by him. If Boyle sketched
the plans it can be said that Lavoisier
laid the solid foundations on which
modern chemistry is based.

The French Revolution brought his
career to an end. As the holder of a
post under the government which had
been swept from power, he was brought
before the tribunal. To the plea that
his work as a scientist justified his
acquittal, the answer was " We need
no more scientists in France ! " and he
suffered the fate of so many others
during that period.

Like Robert Boyle, Henry Cavendish,
was the son of a nobleman, Lord
Charles Cavendish, brother of the Duke
of Devonshire. Like Boyle, too, he was
extremely shy and reserved and had no
sort of desire to gain recognition of his
work except among those who were
carrying out experiments in the same
way. Yet his discoveries about the
nature of gases and his theories about
electricity won him' a reputation as a
scientist throughout Europe.

His last important experiment is
still referred to as the Cavendish
Experiment, from which it became
possible to calculate the mass of the
earth. Others have worked on the
same lines since those days, but with
some degree of truth it can be said
that Henry Cavendish was the first
man to weigh the earth. Cavendish
died in 1810 in his seventy-ninth year.
How Mineral Waters Came.
A Nonconformist minister, Joseph
Priestley (1733-1804) was much more
interested in chemistry than his church
work, though he held religious views
far in advance of his time. In 1767 he
published a History of Electricity and
carried out many wonderful experi-
ments, though it was another 100 years
before the final proofs of his theories
were forthcoming.
Turning his attention to chemistry,
Priestley wrote a paper on "Different
Kinds of Air," in which he told of his
discovery of hydrochloric acid and
nitric oxide. It was in this paper, too,
that he suggested the saturation of
water with carbonic acid, an idea for
which many of us have reason to be
grateful, since it was by acting on this
idea that the manufacture of mineral
waters began. Think of the good Dr.
Priestley when you drink your next
ginger-beer !
It was Priestley again who, in 1774,
discovered oxygen, and this is really one
of the landmarks in chemistry. Other
gases were discovered by him, and by
experiment he showed their different
effects on plants and animals.
Now that men were beginning to
understand the nature of gases they
also learned how to make use of their
knowledge. Young Humphry Davy
who had been born four years after
Priestley discovered oxygen, developed
an interest in chemistry very early in
life. He was only twenty when he was
made laboratory superintendent of an
institute founded for the purpose of
studying gases when inhaled. It .was